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effect a haughty offer of pardon to such as would make
unconditional submission. It is difficult to understand how
such terms could have been proposed, for it is undeniable
that the merchants were sincerely desirous of peace. Nor
was their attitude due merely to the selfish interests of the
wealthier citizens. On 3rd January a vast crowd of London
apprentices, three thousand strong, besieged Parliament
with similar petitions. The home counties, Hertfordshire,
Essex and Bedford, did the same. The desire for peace
was well-nigh universal, but no man could suggest how it
was to be attained.

On 28th January Falkland had the satisfaction of for-
warding to Westminster a safe-conduct for the Parliamentary
Commissioners. On ist February they arrived in Oxford,
and the peace proposals were immediately laid before the
King. The full text may be read in Rushworth's Collection
or in Gardiner's Documents} The propositions afforded no
possible basis for negotiation, still less for compromise. The
King was to disband his armies; to return to Parliament ;
to leave "delinquents" to the judgment of Parliament
and a legal trial; to disarm the Papists; to compel them
to abjure their creed; to assent to legislation for the
education of the children of Papists by Protestants in the
Protestant religion; to leave the Militia Settlement to
Parliament, and to accept Parliamentary nominations to the
high judicial offices. In regard to the vital question of the
Church, Parliament demanded the King's assent to the
Root and Branch Bill, and a promise that he would pass
such other bills for Church reform as Parliament after con-
sultation " with godly, religious and learned divines should
present to him". Had the military situation of the King
been desperate, such propositions might conceivably have
obtained a hearing. But so far the balance of military
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